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believed in a considerable degree of dictation, both at the
primary stage and in secondary grammar schools, where
groups of compulsory studies have been laid down. Yet
there are influences which are opposed to these obligatory
elements. In the Report of the Secondary Schools Exam-
inations Council the phrase " All subjects at each stage
shall be purely optional, the pupil taking the subjects of
his choice at the levels of his choice " sounds a new note
of libertarianism. It is interesting to see that in America,
where a freedom has hitherto flourished which could
regard unrelated courses in agricultural chemistry, English
grammar, physical education, and world history as an
adequate basis for university work, the idea of a com-
pulsory basic education is now gaining ground, whether
in the form of the hundred necessary books at Chicago, or
in the recent reports of Harvard and Columbia.
It is, I believe, clear that the individual's freedom of
choice in the content of his education must be most
definitely limited. Freedom there must be, but it should
be the freedom to choose within a framework laid down
by higher authority. For not only is it clear that certain
subjects are more necessary than others, but to place the
responsibility for making choices such as " Shall I learn
mathematics or not? " or " I am a scientist: shall I go on
with English? " upon the child is laying too heavy a
burden upon him. Such choices are for us to make, and
we are evading our obligations if we do not provide what
we believe to be a right solution to them.
We turn now to the authority which the universities
exercise directly and indirectly upon the content of
education. No authority has been more criticized. The
cramping effect upon the schools of